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LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The rapid growth of states, settlements, cities 
and towns in the United States, has been so 
often the topic of remark, that it is no longer a 
matter to excite surprise. ‘The following sketch, 
however, taken from the Troy (N. Y.) Daily 
Whig, and which is therein given as an abstract 
from a more extended one in the Lowell Jour- 
nal, will be read with interest. 

The town of Lowel was incorporated March, 


the city now stands, at prices varying from one 
eighth of a dollar to one dollar per square foot, 
which was purchased at one or two hundred 
dollars the aere, the profits on all the mills and 
boarding houses it has built on good contracts 
for the other corporations, and the proffis on 
the immense manufactures of its shops, con- 
sisting principally of full sets of machinery for 
cotton and woollen mills, locomotive engines, 
&c., it reserves and receives an annual rent for 
the water power disposed for each mill. 

The aggregate capital of the remaining cor- 
porations is of course 10,000,000 dollars. Be- 
sides these establishments, there are the Lowell 
Bleachery ; the extensive Powder Works of O. 
M. Whipple, Esq.; the Flannel Mills; the 
Whitney Mills, where blankets of the very 
best quality and finish are made; a Batting 
Mill; Card and Whip Factory of White Co. ; 
an extensive Bobbin Factory of the Messrs. 
Douglass; Planing Machines of Brooks and 
Pickering; extensive Carriage and ~Harness 
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consumption of cotton, per week, in all the 
mills, is 1,025 bales, or 412,000 pounds. The 
yearly consumption of wool is, in the Middle- 
sex Mills, 600,000, and in the Carpet, 439,536 
| pounds, making together 1,029,536 pounds. 
The Middlesex Company consumes, per an- 
num, 3,000,000 teasels. All the companies 
consume, per annum, 11,660 tons of anthracite 
coal, 3410 cords of wood, 500,000 bushels of 
charcoal, 65,289 gallons of oil, 600,000 pounds 
of starch, and 3000 barrels of flour for starch. 

There are two banks in the city, besides a 
savings institution. ‘The Lowell Bank has a 
capital of 400,000 dollars, and the Railroad 
Bank of 800,000 dollars. In the savings insti- 
tution are deposited 386,000 dollars, of which 
250,000 dollars belong to operatives in the fac- 
tories, mostly females. 

There are in Lowell 18 religious societies, 
|viz. two Episcopalian, two Methodist, two 
| Freewill Baptist, two Christian, two Univer- 
| salist, three Orthodox, three Baptist, one Ca- 





1826. On the spot now occupied by the city, | Manufactory of Day, Converse & Whittredge ; | tholic, and one Unitarian. Fourteen of these 
the population, at the time the first purchases | Sash and Door Factory of J. H. Rand—em- | societies worship in elegant churches, viz. three 
were made for manufacturing purposes, did not! ploying together a capital of about $400,000 | Orthodox, two Baptist, two Methodist, two 
exceed 200 souls. In 1828, it reached 3,532: | and 400 operatives. The whole number of| Universalist, one Episcopal, one Freewill Bap- 
in 1830, it was 6,477 ; in 1833, it was 12,363; | males employed in all the manufacturing esta- tist, one Christian, the Roman Catholic, and 
in 1836, it was 17,633; and by the census of|blishments in the city is about 2500, and of|the Unitarian. The others occupy convenient 
1640, i © 2,967. Tris now only 20 years “prdles, 200%, Very few awhildvey are em-'halls. "The fonrteen.-churches, or meeting- 
since the project of using the waters of the| ployed. It is provided by the laws of the| houses, with their furniture and dressings, cost 





Pawtucket Falls originated with several enter- 
prising gentlemen of Boston and vicinity. ‘The 
increase of population has, therefore, exceeded 





commonwealth that all youths employed in the 
mills, under 14 years of age, shall attend the 
schools three months out of twelve, every year. 


not less than 250,000 dollars. ‘The eighteen 
societies raise, and expend for parochial and 
charitable purposes, at least 40,000 dollars per 


a thousand a-year, for 20 years. Probably it|'The average wages of females is two dollars | annum. 
will continue to increase at the same rapid rate | per week, clear of board, and ef. males, com- 


for ten years to come. 
obtained in 1836. 
Lowell is connected with Boston by the 


The city charter was 


} 


There are thirty free public schools in the 


mon hands, 80 cents per day, clear of board. | city, kept the year round. One new grammar 


All are paid monthly. 
average monthly wages, out of which board 


Middlesex Canal and the Boston and Lowell| bills must be paid, is about 170,000 dollars, 
Railroad—Distance, 26 miles. It is connected | making a yearly aggregate, paid to operatives, | seven grammar schools, and one high school; 


with Nashua, N. H. by a railroad 15 miles in 
length, which will soon be continued to Con- 
cord, N. H. about 30 miles further. 

The great corporations of the city are 11 in 
number, and the capital invested by them, 
10,600,000 dollars. The Lock and Canal 
Company are the proprietors of the water 
power; its capital is 600,000 dollars. The 
dam across the Merrimack, and the various 
canals in the city, by which its waters are con- 
veyed to the mills, were made by it. With two 
exceptions, it built all the milis, boaraing houses 
and machinery of the other corporations. It 
has two shops, a smithy and foundry, and gives 
constant employment to 500 men, and when 
building mills and boarding houses for new cor- 
porations, to 1200. Its principal building is 
ealled “The Machine Shop.” It turns out 
manufactured articles to the amount of about 
250,000 dollars per annum. ‘The stock in this 
corporation has been, if it is not now, probably 
the best in the world. Besides selling a vast 
amount of land, on which the principal part of 








by all the corporations, of over 2,000,000 | 


dollars. 

The weekly produce of the mills is 1,265,- 
560 yards of cotton cloth, of which 70,000 are 
of the coarsest kind, called negro cloth. ‘The 
rest is most common, coarse and fine sheet- 
ings, shirtings, drillings, and cotton flannels. 
A large portion of the finer goods is manufac- 
tured into ecalicoes at the Merrimack print 
works, and a small portion of the coarser fabric 
is printed at the Hamilton print works; 1,800 
yards of broadcloth, and 6,000 yards of cassi- 
mere are produced per week by the Middlesex 
Company ; and 2,500 yards of carpeting and 
150 rugs, measuring one yard and three fourths 
each, by the Lowell Company, making a 
weekly sgate of 1,265,560, and a yearly 
of 65,809420 yards. Thus it will be seen 
that this ei manufactures a fraction over 44 
yards of cloth per year, for every man, woman 
and child in the United States, allowing the 
population to be 15,000,000. 270,000 yards 
of cloth are dyed and printed per week. The 


The total amount of| school, and several primary schools will be put . 


in operation during the present year. ‘There 
are now twenty-two primary schools, and 





—in the latter, young men are fitted for the uni- 
versity, and instructed in the higher branches 
of education. There was expended in 1840, 
for the support of free schools in Lowell, the 
|sum of 21,436 dollars. 
| The catholics form one eighth of the whole 
population of Lowell. Five of the primary 
school teachers, and three in the grammar 
preooee are catholics. In eonsequence of the 
just and liberal policy of employing a fair pro- 
| portion of their denomination in the public 
schools, the catholic priests and parents take a 
deep interest in them ; and their children con- 
sequently all attend, but mostly where catholic 
teachers are employed, though there are no re- 
gulations on the subject. 

According to the report of the auditor for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1840, the city debt is 
143,450 dollars and 10 cents. The real estate 
owned by the city, cost and is worth 166,503 
dollars and 98 cents. ‘The whole amount of 
debts due the city is 26,208 dollars and 4 
joo. The amount of personal property held 
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by the city, is 9,803 dollars and 67 cents. ‘The 
appropriations for all purposes, during the year, 
were 98,340 dollars and 46 cents. Of this 
sum, 47,198 dollars and 98 cents were for the 
support of the public schools, and the building 
of new school houses. In 1820, the valuation 
of the property on the spot where the city now 
stands, did not exceed 1000 dollars; in 1840, 
the assessors’ books show it to be 12,400,000 
dollars. 

The Middlesex Mechanic Association own 
a building and library worth 25,000 dollars. 

The City Hall cost 20,000 dollars. ‘The 
Market House, 46,000 dollars. The Alms 
House, 18,000. 

There are seven printing establishments in 
the city. The following is a list of the publi- 
cations, viz. the Lowell Courier, tri-weekly, 
and the Lowell Journal, weekly, Whig—the 
Lowell Advertiser, tri-weekly, and the Lowell 
Patriot, weekly, Democratic—the Literary 
Souvenir, neutral—the Banner, Freewill Bap- 
tist—the Star, Universalist—the New England 
Christian Advocate, Methodist, Anti-Slavery — 
the Lowell Offering—the Ladies’ Pearl, lite- 
rary monthly magazine—the Young People’s 
Library. 

Lowel supports 24 lawyers, and 28 physi- 
cians and surgeons. 

Of the literary character of the factory girls, 


some inference may be drawn from the follow-! further and more important inventions and 


ing statement in the Lowell Journal: 

“It would doubtless surprise the agricultu- 
ral and commercial communities of the south | 
and west, to know that a monthly magazine, | 
printed on an imperial sheet, 8vo, that in literary 
merit would compare well with the average lite- | 
rary journals of the country, is published in| 
this city of spindles, looms, hammers, and 
anvils, every article being original, and written 
by “‘factory girls.” Yet such is the sober 
truth. It is called “the Lowell Offering.” 
This work was started as an experiment—3200 | 
copies of No. 1 were printed ; 3700 of No. 2; 
and 4500 of No. 3. The first edition of No. 1 | 
was soon exhausted, and a second edition of | 
2000 has been published, and will soon be) 
taken up. The account given, in the work | 
itself, of its origin, object, &c. may be fully re- | 
lied on. ‘The editors are two respectable cler- | 

men of the city, and pastors of large and 
Srarshion societies, whose statements are en- 
titled to implicit credence. The editors and 
publishers of this work have opened no sub- 
scription list, but it may be considered as per- | 
manently established. 

‘The senior editor of the Offering will pub- 
lish in due season, an annual, entitled ‘ The | 
Garland of the Mills,’ every article of which 
will be written by ‘factory girls.’ A large 
number of the articles are already in his hands, 
From what I know of them, and the writers, 
who will furnish all that may be wanted, I 
have no doubt the work will rank, in literary | 
merit, with the average of the annuals, as it} 
will also in its beauty of type, paper, and bind- | 
ing. Such a work will be no less strange than | 
true. It will probably be placed in the hands 
of the printer in July. It will be of the com- 
mon size of those beautiful and interesting 
publications.” 
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From the National Gazette. other reason than their special and undoubted 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. superiority. Protected as the foreign mechanic 

“It cannot be otherwise than a source of deep|and capitalist are by heavy import duties, 
regret to all interested in the celebrity of Bri- | nothing but a degree of excellence which their 
tish machinery to know that the Birmingham | own science or means cannot achieve, would 
and Gloucester Railway Company have actu- | cause the introduction of any article from this 
ally bought ten locomotive engines made in the| country. While we from habit have supposed 
United States. ‘They cost upwards of £1500) that Europeans can make every thing but politi- 
each; but it is the stigma and reflection cast|cal constitutions and Indian puddings better 
upon the manufactories of the country that is| than ourselves, they are alike accustomed to be- 
complained of. Surely there is no falling off| lieve that we are as destitute of the arts as of 
or deterioration in the once boasted excellence | titles of nobility. These pleasant illusions are 
of our engines. Long has Great Britain stood | passing away, and the world is beginning to 
pre-eminent beyond other nations in the supe-| think of us in poor Sam Patch’s expressive 
riority of her machinery, and by that alone are | phraseology that “some things can be done as 








we enabled to compete in the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen goods, &c., with foreign- 
ers, notwithstanding they possess the advan- 
tage of cheap food, and consequently low 
wages, 

‘It is a fact that iron, cotton, woollen, and 
other manufactures are extending in America, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries ; still let us hope the day is far dis- 
tant when our manufactures shall feel the dimi- 
nution of foreign demand for the immense 
quantity of goods manufactured in this coun- 
try. It is to be hoped the introduction of| 
foreign machinery will rouse our mechanical | 
men to greater application, which will tend to| 
improvements in engines and other articles of | 
machinery, so necessary to maintain our com- | 
mercial supremacy, and so indispensable for | 
the support of our vast population.” 

The foregoing letter is addressed to the edi-| 
tor of the London Courier by a correspondent | 
at New Castle. When it was first announced 
that the English railroad companies had ordered 
locomotive engines from the United States, the 
fact was not credited abroad. We remember 
to have heard this scouted in a party of Eng- 
lish gentlemen who had all been to this country, | 
and might have had their eyes open to the vast| 
achievements of American imgenuity and en-| 
terprize. In the above letter, it is very evi-| 
dent that the writer is ignorant in one sense of | 
the matter about which he seems so deeply in- 
terested as a good British subject. Any one 
who has visited the manufacturing towns of 
England and of the United States, and compared 
both the machinery and the operatives in the 
two countries, knows that we have in many 
respects the advantage of our foreign competi- 
tors. We believe we will be sustained by the 
testimony of competent judges in saying that 
our cotton factories are far superior to the Brit- 
ish in the design and construction, the neatness 
and the finish of the machinery. As yet the 
same variety of goods is not made here, particu- 
larly the finest kinds, but all that is attempted 
will compete with foreign production, and much 
is very superior. Edge tools, if we mistake 
not, are made better here than in any part of the 
world, American hats are vastly superior to 
any of European make, and in articles manu- 
factured of leather of every description, our ar- 
tisans are not surpassed. The list might be 
greatly extended to show our independence of 
other nations for the products of either single or 
associated skill andlabour. If American Loco- 
motive Engines, or American works of any 
kind are in demand in Europe, it can be for no 








well as others.”’ 
THE BONE BUSINESS. 


Some people would like to know the nature 
of this business, and, perhaps, when told, it 
will be as much a matter of surprise to them, 
as it was, when first communicated to us. Cer- 
tain old men, women, and children may be 
seen daily in all parts of the city gathering up 
old bones. ‘This branch of business started 
about four years since, and it gives employ- 
ment to hundreds, almost thousands of poor 
people in Philadelphia. Many of them are 
able to earn from fifty cents to one dollar each 
day by these small gatherings by the way side, 
and these save themselves and their children 
from want, or perhaps the penitentiary. In 
this county there are several large establish- 
ments where these bones are purchased. One 
in Moyamensing pays out more than 100 dol- 
lars each week for these apparently worthless 
materials, gathered in every part of Phila- 

elphia. 

Bones’ gathered up‘in this way, and from 
such sources, one could hardly imagine are of 
any value. But the variety of purposes to 
which they are put, shows in political eco- 
nomy that nothing is literally worthless. The 
bones are assorted, and each particular kind is 
put to a specific purpose. Some are made into 
neat’s foot oil. Others are sold to knife and 
umbrella makers, while another portion is 
used by comb, brush and button manufactu- 
rers. Many of them are used in the manufac- 
ture of blacking and printers’ ink, and by sugar 
refiners. Even the tallow chandler and manu- 
facturer of soap is indebted to these bones for 
his success. ‘The bone dust which is made 
from the refuse part, is purchased by farmers, 
and greatly tends to enrich the soil. 

The purposes for which bones are used are 
almost innumerable. Such is the demand for 
them in Europe, that the field of Waterloo was 
thoroughly examined, and everything remain- 
ing of poor humanity there, which could be 
obtained, has been garnered up. In our own 
country, the value of this article is beginning to 
be estimated for agricultural purposes, and in 
all the various departments of business, both of 
utility and ornament, they constitute an im- 
portant and valuable species of merchandise.— 
North American. 


Hermione Purple.—A pretty correct con- 
ception may be acquired of the value of this 
imperial-tinted cloth formerly, from the circum- 
stance that when Alexander took possession of 
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the city of Susa, and of its enormous treasures, | Honey.—lIn the exhibition of the American | expressed for the removal of existing deficien- 
among other things there were found five institute in New York, some boxes of beautiful oer sae: a i 
thousand quintals of Hermione purple, the, honey were displayed, white and transparent as | e obse rve . i , ree " he vi an - 
finest in the world, which had been treasured, the purest wax. It was brought from W est | from the Quarters exhibit +n = : 
up there during the space of 190 years; not- | Broomfield, Ontario county, New York, and | tendance of our pepe ne ae 7 
withstanding which, its beauty and lustre was some of the details about it are quite interesting, those held near a d a = wee ke a e 
by no means diminished. Some idea may be) Mr. Wilcox, the owner, says, that last spring he hav e fervently desirec = “I our a m pers 
formed of the prodigious value of this store, had not more than 220 swarms ; this fall he had | might be incited to more di lovee mS a os 
from the fact that this purple was sold at the | over 420; nearly all the young swarms are good formance of this important duty vial ng 1 5 ix 
rate of 100 crowns a pound, and the quintal is | to winter over. We have taken from our bees | fanzilies with them, and W hen thus gat herec ° 
a hundred weight of Paris. | 2700 lbs. of box or cab honey. In addition to | be good examples, in waiting for the spiritua 
this we furnished all the vicinity with boxes, appearance, and influence, of our Lord Jesus 
showing them how to manage, promising to buy | Christ who hath declared, ‘‘*where two or 
BEE CULTURE. ‘all the honey that was built in them. ‘This|three are gathered together in my name there 

One of the most profitable departments of added to our own, made 6648 Ibs. All of this | will I be in the midst of them.”—Under this 
industry is the raising of bees. ‘They require) was taken away without destroying a single | precious influence the mind will be brought in- 
very little attention, and the profit from them | swarm ofbees. Near seven-eighths of this ho-| to a suitable concern, and enabled to perform 
is certain. It is calculated that bees will make | ney was of the white, such as was exhibited to-| that true and acceptable worship, which must 
three times as much honey as they need for;day. Wehave adopted this plan to make our| be performed in spirit and in truth.—And as 
their winter subsistence, thus giving two thirds | bees profitable, and not destroy an insect that this is our happy experienee we shall not be 
of their labour, as it were, to their landlord for|is such anexample ofindustry. Bees might be | content to absent ourselves from our own par- 
the rent of their habitation. By the recent im-|kept by half of the families in this city, with ticular meetings, but we shall be diligent to as- 
provements in the construction of hives, the | pleasure and profit. Wherever there is a gar- | semble with our friends on all occasions, with 
surplus honey can be removed without, as was | den spot, bges might be fed. But even that is | fervent desires that we may again and again be 
the case in old fashioned hives, destroying the not indispensable. In Boston many hives are favoured to experience a renewal of this pre- 
industrious tenants. ‘These hives are also, kept on the tops of houses; and the bees are | cious influence upon the mind. Thus our 
made to be ornamental, and may be placed in known to go over five or six miles into the in-| hearts will become imbued with love to God 
a chamber, with a communication with the terior, and down upon the islands in the bay, | our Creator, and man our fellow creature, ac- 
open air by means of a tube, even a drawing in pursuit of flowers and clover.—7'roy Mail. |cording to the commandment “Thou shalt 
room window, and thus while the ladies of the | = love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
family sit at work they have a continual fund all thy might, and with all thy strength, and 
of amusement in watching the internal econo-| Some few months ago, I made a curious | thy neighbour as thyself. We have been re- 
my of the hives as seen through the little glass | and interesting experiment, an account of which | newedly concerned, with earnest solicitude, 
windows at the sides and ends. | may be interesting to many, and useful to some | that our dear friends of every class may be cir- 

Some of these improved hives for chambers of the readers of the journal. I filled a white |cumspect in all their conduct, in plainness, in 
are made to resemble a bureau, and may be glass lamp, of a globular shape, with clear speech, and apparel ; moderate in their desires 
used as such tosome extent. ‘The bee culture spring water, placed it in the window at about| and pursuits, of the things of this world; that 
may be attended to as profitably in the city as ten o'clock of a clear warm morning, in a po- they may do justice to all without regard to 
in the country, and we are informed, that gene-| sition to receive the rays of the sun. In one | colour or condition in life, so that we may mani- 
rally the honey of the former is better than| minute, a piece of black silk which I had | fest to the world that we are endeavouring to 
that of the latter. ‘This fact is not generally) placed within half an inch of the glass, and in| follow the precepts and examples of our Re- 
known, or we feel assured that more attention the focus, became ignited. ‘The rays of the|deemer, who was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
would be paid to this occupation in cities. | sun can thus be collected through a body of and separate from sinners. 

The hives alluded to above are, however,| clear water, and a common white glass lamp| And we have felt a concern to caution all our 
very expensive, costing from 25 to 100 dollars, may be made to serve the purpose of a burning | members against the practice of attending the 
which places them beyond the reach of many | lens. meetings of other religious societies. ‘This 
who might wish to keep bees. We would ad-| I placed in the same lamp, suspended by a| manifests a disposition of running after the Lo! 








From the New York Journal of Commerce. 





vise every person who takes any interest in|thread in the water, several coloured glass 
this matter to call upon Mr. Sholl, 557 Hous-| beads. A little distance from the lamp I fixed 
ton street, who is an enthusiast upon the sub-|a sheet of white paper. ‘The rays of the sun 
ject of bees, and who has devoted many years| passing through the water and the beads, 
of his life to the study of the habits of this threw upon the surface of the paper a variety 
wonderful insect. | of the most beautiful colours that imagination 
Mr. Sholl delivered three highly interesting) can picture. 
lectures before the Mechanics’ Institute, upon| At first thought this may not be considered 
the Bee and Bee Culture, during the past winter. ‘of much importance, but every thing that goes 
He has arrived at the conclusion that the word | to iliustrate the perfection of the works of the 
** instinct’? must be banished from the vocabu- Creator in a simple and easy way, is useful and 
lary as far as regards Bees, and the word “ rea-| beneficial to our race. 
son’’ substituted. His hivesare calculated upon — 
the principle of utility rather than ornament, EPISTLE. 
undidite peice te saneeg iin. a omnes From our Yearly Meeting of Friends held at 
all the advantages of the more costly hives in a New-Garden, in Guilford county, N. C., by 
ans eee form, with other improvements, adjournments from the 2d, to the 6th of 11th 
"  Peieud Ghali foodie mamhorl the worthy | "0" 1840. To the Quarterly, Monthly and 
Society of Friends, in half an hour’s conversa- Preparative Meetings, So the same :— 
tion, will satisfy any person of the importance} Dear Friends,—Our minds have been intro- 
and interest of Bee Culture, and our word for duced into a feeling concern, and solicitude, for 
it, the person will thank us for helping him to the prosperity and welfare of our religious so- 
the acquaintance, assuming that Mr. Sholl make | ciety and we have believed it right to address 
himself as interesting to him as he did to us.— | this Epistle of Advice to you, as comprehend- 
New York Times. ing some of the most prominent views felt and 


here, or Lo! there is Christ—when we are as- 
sured that the kingdom of heaven is within us. 
We desire that all our members may indivi- 
dually examinet hemselves in this particular, 
whether they are in the faith which gathered 
our predecessors in the truth to be a separate 
and distinct people. And in connection with 
this subject we have felt desires that the 
Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative meetings 
may take under their serious consideration the 
literary and religious education of our youth, in 
the principles of our profession, and as our 
Boarding School is at present quite smail, we 
desire that our members who have children to 
educate might be encouraged to avail them- 
selves of the benefits and privileges which this 
institution presents to them. We admonish all 
our members from the baneful practice of distil- 
ling, or having spirituous liquors distilled, and 
against drinking the same—to keep from all 
places for diversion, to keep out of political ex- 
citement and controversies, and finally we ex- 
hort them to pursue those things, that are 
honest, just, pure, lovely and of good report. 
Signed by direction of said meeting by 
Natuan MeEnpeENnALL, Clerk. 
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Address of the Contributors of « The Friend”’ 
to the Subscribers. 














THE FRIEND. 


means of advertising the wants of schools and 
institutions, it has been highly useful. Its 


It is now more than thirteen years since the Columns have been of service in recording 


commencement of this journal. The first 
number was printed and circulated before an 
effort was made to obtain subscribers, and 


many events interesting to Friends, which do 


‘not find their way into the common newspa- 
|pers. Its thirteen volumes contain a mass of 


several volumes were completed before the | °riginal documents, and of researches relating 
subscription list was sufficient to defray the | t the history of the Society, not elsewhere to 


expenses. That list has slowly increased, with 
occasional fluctuations, until it now contains 
about two thousand names. ‘The Friend” 
was begun in one of the darkest periods of the 
separation; at a time when the country was 
full of calumnies and mistepresentations which 
clouded many sincere minds; and when all 
who knew the state of the Society, felt that the 
means of spreading a knowledge of facts, in- 
stead of exaggerated rumours, was of vital 
importance to its well being. That means 
was supplied in ‘* The Friend,” and it is in no 
spirit of exultation that we say, that it faith- 
fully and zealously served the cause which it 
volunteered to support. Of the little band of 
contributors that first rallied round it, some are 
no more, and others are absorbed in new and 
engrossing duties; although new coadjutors 
have from time to time come forward to lighten 
the task of furnishing the weekly bill of fare 
for so large and diversified acompany. ‘There 
have been times when our vigour has flagged 
—when we have felt that we had need of 
cheerful encouragement, as well as of active 
co-operation. It has been our lot to receive 
praise and blame for the same act, and to have 
the most opposite opinions pronounced upon 
the course we were pursuing. While one 
subscriber was ready to abandon the paper 
because of the vehemence with which it com- 
batted heresy; another censured it for relaxing 
its vigilance. ‘To the colonizationist, it was 
full of anti-slavery, and to the abolitionist it 
seemed shamefully lukewarm. ‘The essays 
which attract the young, gave at times uneasi- 
ness to the old; and the extracts which interest- 
ed the old, seemed tedious to the young. Some- 
times a distant subscriber would complain that 
our matter was too local, while one at home 
was dissatisfied because it was not more of a 
newspaper. 

It so often happened that these complaints 
neutralized each other, that we have learned to 
rely on the consciousness of steadily endeavour- 
ing to fulfil, to the best of our ability, our duty 
to the subscribers and to the Society. There 
are times when we have need of all the strength 
which this can give to sustain us in the trying 
situations in which the contributors have been 
often placed. 

Yet, after making all the allowance due to 
honest scruples for the complaints which have 
from the first been thus made in various quar- 
ters, we think there are strong reasons to in- 
duce every well concerned Friend to wish well 
to the journal, and to endeavour to extend its 
circulation. As a means of communication 
throughout the Society in this country, we do 
not speak more our own sentiments than those 
of judicious and experienced Friends, in say- 
ing, that it has been eminently serviceable. It 
has been the means by which official docu- 
ments, issued by the different portions of the 
body, have been spread with a promptitude and 
to an extent not otherwise attainable. As a 
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be found collected together. More than a fourth 
part of its pages has been occupied with selec- 
tions from the approved and generally searce 
writings of our early Friends. It is the only 
source extant from which the material¢ for the 
history of our late separation can be drawn. 
fhe amount of information upon the topics of 
natural history, biography, history, and the 
descriptions of foreign countries, render it a 
collection of useful miscellaneous reading of no 
common value. As a safe journal to be put 
into the hands of our youth, it may challenge 
competition, for it has never been soiled with 
an impurity. 

We appeal confidently to those to whom 
“The Friend” has been for years a weekly 
visitant, whether its familiar face does not as 
often as it presents itself, refresh the attach- 
ments which bind them to the Society at large ; 
whether they do not feel its occasional delay as 
a real privation, and whether its suspension 
would not isolate them in some respects from 
their brethren. 

It has been undertaken in no spirit of 
worldly gain ; and if the subscriptions were all 
promptly paid, it would barely defray its own 
expenses. With no unseemly exultation, 
therefore, do we thus commend it to our 
brethren, and speak for it a good word. If we 
know our own motives, our chief desire is to 
render it more extensively useful to the Society 
by widening its circulation, while we, on our 
part, will endeavour to increase its claims to 
the regard and confidence of Friends at large. 

Among the young persons who annually 
settle themselves in life throughout our widely 
extended borders, there are many who can weil 
afford to take ** ‘The Friend,” yet who neglect 
to become subscribers. Will not those who 
value the journal aid us in extending its circu- 
lation, by speaking a word of encouragement 
to these, and pointing out to them the advan- 
tages to themselves and to the Society of sup- 
porting such a paper ? 


THE MISSOURIAN. 


We paid a visit, says the New Orleans Bee, a 
few days since to the skeleton of the gigantic 
animal to which this name has been attached, as 
commemorative of the spot where it was dis- 
covered, It is difficult for the imagination to 
conceive the size and proportions of the monster 
whose existence is indubitably attested by these 
stupendous relics—a creature, half elephant, 
half crocodile, of such colossal stature, that 
the largest living specimens of animated nature 
shrink into Lilliputian dimensions when con- 
trasted with its wonderful bulk. A mammoth, 
to whose daily food the monsters of the deep 
must have contributed, and whose insatiable 
maw could only have been glutted by the depo- 
pulation of the country which it infested. The 
history of this marvellous creature is buried in 
oblivion, or only preserved in the dim and shape- 
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less fragments of Indian tradition, and yet to 
the naturalist and man of science its study is a 
source of profound instruction and information, 
as its habits, food, mode of existence and the 
probable period when it roamed the prairies of 
the west, and raised its huge form above the 
waters of our largest streams, may all be either 
satisfactorily determined or approximately de- 
duced from an examination of its bony carcass. 
As a mere matter of curiosity to the lovers of 
the marvellous, it is of vast interest, and as a 
field for the exploration and researches of the 
disciples of a Cuvier and a Burron, it presents 
opportunities for scrutiny, which promise re- 
sults of the highest character. 
ae 


The Cecil, Maryland, Gazette states that a 
black boy in that vicinity has made an entire 
miniature steamboat, with cabins, berth deck 
and upper deck, carved stern and figure head, 
forward and after cabins, with windows, wheel- 
houses and paddles, steerage house, barber’s 
shop, capstan, cable-box, settees, bell, pistons, 
boilers, levers, chimnies, and all other appli- 
ances complete. ‘The machinery is so perfect 
that it may be put in motion by a child.—Jng. 


THE PLAIN OF DURA. 
Daniel, Chap. 3. 


Sole music of our listening ears! 
Ye dulcimers of Dora, hail ! 
Than love's deep sighs, than friendship’s tears, 
Your syren tones can more avail. 
Ye hymn the idol’s golden pride, 
Our light, our glory, and our guide ! 
The impatient despot threats in vain : 
In vain the seven-fold flames ascend; 
The adoring throng fills all the plain; 
Our willing knees in worship bend, 
Where Mammon stands in golden pride, 
Oar light, our glory, and our guide. 


Oh - not so! A faithful few 
Defy the raging tyrant’s power ; 
To conscience and to virtue true, 
Though sternest frowns of vengeance lower ; 
Reject the idol’s golden pride, 
And trust in —their light, their guide. 


And lo! a form divine descends, 
Their hearts with zeal and strength inspires ; 
From scath the victim band defends, 
Walks with them through the furnace fires ; 
Defeats the heathen’s impious pride, 
And stands revealed, their light, their guide ! 
Epmunp Fry. London, 1 mo. 1, 1841. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, 

Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Geo. 
R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street; Thomas P. 
Cope, No. 277 Spruce street; George G. 
Williams, No 61 Marshall street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 
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A serious Address to the people of the Church 
of England, §c. 
(Concluded from page 190.) 

Here, tender neighbours, I have in brief 
showed you somewhat of the Lord’s dealings 
with my poor soul in this glorious gospel-day, 
wherein the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto 
us. And this pure love in our hearts causes 
us to entreat our neighbours and relations to 
come and prove these things, that they may 
seek the Lord while he may be found, and call 
upon him while he is near. Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and turn unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy, and unto our God, and he will 
abundantly pardon. Oh! let these heavenly 
promises prevail upon you, for they are all yea 
and amen in Christ the blessed fountain from 
whence all our consolating streams do issue. 
This fountain, I would direct all unto, which 
the Jews forsook, as the prophet of the Lord 
declared in the vision of the Almighty, calling 
the heavens to be astonished at it; saying, My 
people hath committed two evils, they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water. Ah! let me prevail with 
you to forsake the broken and empty cisterns 
of your own hewing, and come to this foun- 
tain that is ever full, and cannot be drained 
dry. This fountain was open to the house of 
David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, to 
cleanse from sin and uncleanness. Come, 
here is the ancient fountain, that the righteous 
in all generations since the foundation of the 
world were baptized into. Here is antiquity 
for you that plead for antiquity; if you be not 
baptized herein, your antiquity will profit you 
nothing at all. This is also the new and living 
fountain for all succeeding generations to be 
washed and made clezn in, and is the same 
yesterday, this day, and for ever. Now here 
is the difference between the outward and the 
inward, the husk and the kernel, the shadow 
and the substance. Oh! that the Lord may 
be pleased to open the understandings of the 
people, both high and low, that they might 
discern what they are doing, and lament over 
him whom they have pierced, and mourn over 
the holy one, who is crucified in their hearts 
by reason of sin and wicked works. If the 
nation were thus baptized into this fountain 
that I have been directed unto, oh! what a 
lovely people they would be, God’s presence 
filling every heart, and they all performing his 
holy will. 

To come into the saints communion, is to be 
a communicant with them at the same table 
where the saints do feed. Now the saints feed 
upon food the world knows not of. It is the 
inward and spiritual grace still I must direct 
people unto, which is the flesh and blood of 
Christ, as he himself said unto his disciples, 
when in the body prepared of the Father for 
him, saying, Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, you have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day. Now weigh the 
text in the spirit of meekness and fear of the 
Lord. Observe many of his disciples when 
they heard this, called it a hard saying, and 
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could not bear it, but were offended; which 
when Christ perceived, he said, Are you of- 
fended at this? or, Doth this offend you? 
Then he opened the saying to them thus, It is 


the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life. Here Christ 
directs his unto the Spirit that quickeneth, and 
giveth life to the soul. The disciples were 
upon externals, but their Master turneth them 
to internals, to understand him in spirit and in 
life. This quickener is the same as ever, and 
would have the sons and daughters of men to 
let him into their hearts, that they may sup 
with him, and he with them; saying, Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock, if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me. 
A blessed guest indeed! Dear Friends, open to 
let him come in to your hearts, hearken to his 
still small voice, and witness a coming into 
communion with the Father and with the Son; 
which if you do, you cannot be out of the 
communion of God’s sanctified ones; for you 
will be all of the family and household of one 
Father who is liberal in all his gifts, and hath 
given his Son, that through him all the children 
of men might have life. He that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath not the Son hath not 
life. Now if through the Son you witness 
your souls to live unto God, then you have the 
Son, and with the Son, life; but if you do not 
witness your souls to live unto God, what good 
is in all your eating and drinking, and calling 
it the ordinance of Christ, when your souls 
are perishing in barrenness for want of the 
true nourishment? Neither God, nor Christ 
his son, ever ordained perishing food for the 
immortal soul; but woua have all to come to 
the heavenly nourishment that the Lord is 
handing forth to his waiting ones, which is the 
bread of life, from the Father of life, to the 
living body, of which Christ is the head. So 
likewise the new wine of the kingdom of God, 
fresh from the vine of life, ranning through all 
his members or branches ; for as they abide in 
him the vine, they are fresh, green and fruitful, 
feeding upon the dainties of his Father’s house, 
as the prophet of the Lord issued forth a pro- 
clamation in the word of life, saying; Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters; 
and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and 
eat; yea, come buy wine and milk without 
money, and without price. Wherefore do ye 
spend your money for that which 4s not bread, 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not? 
Hearken diligently, and eat ye that which is 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Stay not behind, I entreat you all, come away 
to this food that nourisheth the soul, and makes 
it well-liking in the sight of God; for the Spi- 
rit and the bride say, come, and let him that 
heareth, say, come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him come and 
take the water of life freely. Oh! the uni- 
versal love, and unspeakable kindness of the 

at Almighty God to his poor creatures. 

ho would not forsake all visible and perish- 
ing objects to enjoy this holy communion? It 
will countervail and outbalance them all, and 
bring the soul to a heavenly resting-place in 
Christ, and an establishment in righteousness, 
knowing its bread to be sure, and its water not 
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to fail; eating of that spiritual meat, and drink- 
ing of that same spiritual rock that followed 
the children of Israel, which rock was Christ. 

Thus, Friends, according to the ability that 
God hath been pleased to communicate to me, 
I have given you some few hints of the saving 
baptism, and wherein the saints communion 
stands, as believed and witnessed by the faith- 
ful among the people called Quakers. And 
that which you confess, you ought to witness 
also. And in order that you may come to the 
experience of them, turn in to God’s holy gift 
in your hearts, for there the Lord pleads, set- 
ting your sins in order before you, condemning 
sin in the secret of your hearts, and justifying 
in well-doing. For when thou committest any 
sin, it will discover it to thee, and check thee 
for it in thyself, when no man knoweth any 
thing to charge thee with. This is God’s Holy 
Spirit, condemning his enemy in thy soul, and 
if thou joinest with this holy grace, it will bind 
him and cast him out. Oh! join with it, and 
deliver up thy darling sin to thy soul’s friend, 
that the fire of God’s word may destroy it. 
And as thou comest to join with, and be led 
and guided by it, it will burn up all thy soul’s 
enemies, it will beget a flame of zeal in thy 
soul against sin in thyself, and in others also ; 
and when the enemy doth present any sin to 
the view of thy mind, there is the law in thy 
mind, which is light, bring thy sin to it, and 
let this holy flame burn it up. 

Here is a teacher sent from God, to which 
the prophet refers, saying, When thou turnest 
to the right hand, or to the left, thou shalt hear 
a voice behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk in it. Nay,ina wend, thou canst not go 
from this holy witness, it will either be for 
thee, or against thee, in one day. Oh! prove 
these things, and work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling while God gives you 
time, and is striving with you by his Holy 
Spirit, lest he say to you as he did to a people 
of old, My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man, for that he also is flesh; and if the Lord 
cease striving with us, wo to us for ever. 

Let me entreat you to take these few par- 
ticulars into your consideration ; for what I here 
urge is neither to gain esteem, for I deserve 
none, nor yet fora show. If it prove for the 
advantage of souls, to bring them nearer to the 
my gift in their own hearts, I have my sole 
end. 

I had something of this kind in my mind 
several years ago, but did not proceed, thinkin 
it might be esteemed ostentation in me, al 
there I let it rest; but of late it coming fresh 
in my view again, I was made willing to im- 
part it on this wise. So, tender neighbours, 
all that I desire is this, that you may examine 
yourselves impartially, and weigh the matter 
seriously between God and your own souls, 
that through God’s holy gift, his only begotten 
Son, your souls may be saved in the day of 
account, when we must all appear naked and 
open before the bar of his divine justice, there 
to receive our sentence according to our deeds, 
whether good or evil. For the books will be 
opened, and we shall be judged out of them; 
and if we had not a part in the first resurrec- 
tion, our names will not be in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life ; and if our names be not there, 
we shall, without doubt, be cast into the lake 
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of fire and brimstone, where the worm never|He demanded, as an English citizen, in an | subscription was opened, and a sum of money 
dieth, neither is the fire quenched, which is the | English colony, to be tried by the fundamental 

second death. But if we have a part in the|laws of England, or by the unalterable prin- 
first resurrection, the second death will have no \ciples of right and justice—the laws of God. 


and all mankind. So farewell in the Lord. 


Joun JEFFRYS. 
28th of 10th mo. 1707. 


= 
For ‘* The Friend.” 

Historical fragments, illustrating the early 

religious labours of Friends in America, 


with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 
(Continued from p. 191.) 

In our last number we left Humphrey Nor- 
ton and John Rouse in the hands of the rulers 
of Boston. John Rouse in the account he has 
left of the transaction thus describes the dis- 
course of the priest John Norton. ‘* He began 
his sermon, wherein amongst many lifeless 
expressions, he spake much of the danger of 
those called Quakers, and did much labour to 
stain their innocency with many feigned words 
—and did often call upon the people to believe 
what he said, as though they did not mind 
him enough—though some gaped on him, as 
if they expected honey should have dropped 
from his lips. Sure I am, little but gall and 
vinegar fell from him while I was there, with 
which many of his hearers are abundantly 
filled—a flood of which, Christ, in any of his 
disciples, may sooner have from them, than a 
cup of cold water.” ‘‘ Amongst other of his 
vain conceits, he uttered this, * The justice of 
God is the armour of the devil ;’ the which, if 
true, then is the devil sometimes covered with 
justice, which is more than ever [ heard any 
of his servants say on his behalf before.” John 
Rouse closes his account with a few words to 
the reader, thus, ‘* and commend thee to the 
grace of God, by it to be guided in all things ; 
in which, as thou walks, thou wilt love truth 
and simplicity, and hate hypocrisy and de- 
ceit.”” 

The same day in which they were arrested, 
5th mo. 8th, 1658, H. Norton and J. Rouse 
were examined before the governor and magis- 
trates. It appears to have been the intention 
of the rulers to have dealt with Humphrey 
still more severely than the letter of their law 
against Quakers would allow. They had 
framed a charge of blasphemy against him, 
because he said, ‘* Verily, this is the sacrifice 
which the Lord God accepts not, for whilst 
with the same spirit that you sin, you preach 
and pray, and sing, that sacrifice is an abomi- 
nation.”’” A long examination followed, at the 
close of which the charge of blasphemy was 
withdrawn, and Humphrey and his companion 
were sentenced to be imprisoned, and whipped 
as Quakers. The magistrates treated John 
Rouse with courteous language, through re- 
spect for his father, who had resided for a time 
in New England, and was well known as a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, and as being 
what they called a gentleman. The flattering 
language by which they sought to entice John, 
to forsake the fellowship of the Quakers, was 
of no avail, he was firm and unflinching in his 


adherence to what he believed to be the truth. | 


| 


power over us; which that it may not, is the | 
earnest travel and desire of my soul for you| 


During the examination, he and his fellow- 
prisoner said, that if an appeal might be grant- 
ed, they would gladly refer their cause to the 
chief magistrate of England, or to any one that 
he might appoint. On this, the governor and 
deputy both cried out at once, ‘* No appeal to 
England! No appeal to England!’ When sen- 
tence had been pronounced, John Rouse, taking 
this public opportunity, referred to the fact of 


‘** Friends’”’ having been almost famished for 
want of food in the Boston prison, and de- 
manded that he and his colleague might have 
proper nourishment for their money. ‘This, 
before the citizens, the court was ashamed to 


deny, and these two were thus prevented from 
suffering on this account. 


Being sent to the prison, they were there 
kept until Seventh day, the 10th, when they 
were brought out to be whipped. After suffer- 
ing the infliction of their sentence, they were, 


as usual, offered their liberty, upon paying 


prison fees, and hiring the marshal to convey 
them away. Being conscientiously restrained 
from doing this, they were returned to the 
prison, where eight other Friends were now 


confined. ‘These were, Thomas Harris, Wil- 


liam Brend, William Leddra, Lawrence South- 
wick, his wife Cassandra, their son Josiah, 


Samuel Shattock and Joshua Buffum. Wil- 
liam Brend was rapidly recovering, and the 


friendly people of Boston, who had freely 
ministered to his wants, were now checked by 


the rulers, and threatened with an inquisitorial 
investigation of their doctrinal views. 


During the week ensuing that in which H. 
N. and J. R. were whipped, a new order was 
issued by the council concerning Friends. It 
was to this effect, that the jailer, if the Quakers 
still refused to work, should whip them regu- 
larly twice a week—with ten lashes the first 
time, fifteen the second, and then an additional 
increase of three every time, until they should 
submit. The new order, however, provided 
that due notice should be given to two con- 
stables, that they might be present at every 
such execution. .William Leddra, Thomas 
Harris, John Rouse, and Humphrey Norton 
were selected, that upon them the efficacy of 
this law might be tested. On Second day, the 
19th, they were accordingly beaten with fifteen 
stripes each, and the whole affair was attended 
with such appearance. of barbarity, that the 
feelings of the people of Boston became con- 
siderably excited. Having all of them been 
whipped but a short time previously, the old 
wounds were still fresh, and opened and bled 
freely at the application of the lash. Humphrey 
Norton says, “* The people beholding, and 
seeing us so used, above our old wounds, the 
cry against cruelty increased—Sodom was 
troubled—Egypt was afraid, and all old Jeru- 
salem was in an uproar. Blood at that season 
they had sufficient; so that the other six they 
touched not, though willingly they put off their 
clothes, and tendered their backs; the adver- 
saries slunk away like dogs who had overfilled 
themselves with sheep’s blood, for which they 
were afraid they would be hanged.” 

In the excitement which arose in Boston a 


raised, wherewith the fines were paid, and a 
convoy hired, which took the four, who had 
last suffered, and William Brend into the Pro- 
vidence colony. The five Salem Friends were, 
however, still detained. ‘They had previously 
drawn up the following :— 


This to the Magistrates at Court in Salem. 


Friends—whereas it was your pleasure to 
commit us, whose names are underwritten, to 
the house of correction in Boston, although the 
Lord, the righteous judge of heaven and earth, 
is our witness, that we had done nothing 
worthy of stripes or of bonds. We being 
committed by your court, to be dealt withal as 
the law provides for “ foreign Quakers,”’ as 
ye please to term us; and having, some of us, 
suffered your law and pleasure, now that which 
we do expect is, ‘That whereas we have suf- 
fered your law, so now to be set free by the 
same law, as your manner is with strangers ; 
and not put us in upon account of one law, and 
execute another law upon us, of which, accord- 
ing to your Own manner, we were never con- 
victed as the law expresses. If you had sent us 
upon the account of your new law, we should 
have expected the jailer’s order to have been 
on that account, which that it was not, appears 
by the warrant which we have, and the punish- 
ment which we bare, as four of us were 
whipped, among whom was one that had for- 
merly been whipped, so now also according to 
your former law. Friends, let it not be a small 
thing in your eyes, the exposing, as much as 
in you lies, our families to ruin. It is not 
unknown to you, the season, and the time of 
the year, for those that live of husbandry, and 
what their cattle and families may be exposed 
unto; and also such as live on trade. We 
know if the Spirit of Christ did dwell and rule 
in you, these things would take impression on 
your spirits. What our lives and conversations 
have been in that place is well known; and 
what we now suffer for is much for false re- 
ports, and ungrounded jealousies of heresy and 
sedition. ‘These things lie upon us to lay 
before you. As for our parts, we have true 
peace and rest in the Lord in all our sufferings, 
and are made willing in the power and strength 
of God, freely to offer up our lives in this 
eause of God, for which we suffer. Yea, and 
we do find (through grace) the enlargements o/ 
God in our imprisoned state, to whom alone 
we commit ourselves and our families, for the 
disposing of us, according to his infinite wis- 
dom and pleasure, in whose love is our rest 
and life. 


From our house of bondage in Boston, 
wherein we are made captives by the wills of 
men, although made free by the Son. John 8 
ch. 36 ver. In which we quietly rest, this 16th 
of the 5th month, 1658. 


LAWRENCE 
Cassanpra $ Sovuruick, 
Jostan 


Samvuet SuHattock, 
Josuvua Burrum. 


Upon receiving this letter, the court at Sa- 
lem took the subject under consideration, and 
directed that Samuel Shattock and Joshua 
Buffum should be set at liberty. ‘The other 
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apartments in Gray’s Inn, to live on his salary 
as librarian of that institution. ‘Thomas, at this 
period about 16 years of age, was placed as an 
apprentice to the grocery business, with an ac- 
quaintance of his father’s, who had been an} 
officer in the army. ‘* There, he says, “ my | 
situation was not improved as respected good 
example, for my master was given to much li- 
quor and company; and his wife, from her 
manner of being brought up, was not a suitable 
mistress for me. ‘These things, together with 
the examples of wickedness exhibited in the 
neighbourhood, rendered my new situation 
every way a dangerous one. But, though thus 
exposed, adorable Mercy met with me, and 
awakened in my mind a degree of religious 
thoughtfulness.” ‘The company of a serious 
young man, to whom he became attached, 
proved useful to him, and prevented him from 
going as great lengths in folly and dissipation 
as he might otherwise have done. ‘Through the 
example of this acquaintance, there was again 
daunted manner in which he was enabled to| awakened in Thomas a desire to attend places | 
meet danger, exemplifies conspicuously the all-| of religious worship, when he could get an op-| 
sufficiency of that Holy help, for which he so} portunity. ‘This did not often occur, as in con- 
earnestly looked, and upon which he so uni-| sequence of his master and mistress spending 
formly relied. He testifies, near the close of | the First-day from home in pleasure, he was 
his long and laborious life, that this Divine aid | left to take care of the house. His master’s 
had never failed to be all-sufficient, when faith- | fondness for strong drink and company caused 
fully co-operated with, for every work and ser-| him so much to neglect his business, as to be | 
vice the Lord was pleased to call him to per-| compelled to give it up, and move to Ports-| 
form. We are sensible that this sketch will} mouth, where he opened a shop in the same) 
give but an imperfect idea of his dedication to|line. Thomas’s exposure to temptation was | 
the Lord’s work. We hope, however, enough | not lessened by his change of residence. He 
will be found in it to raise sincere desires in the| was, however, careful not to form improper ac- 
minds of those who read it, that they may be/quaintances. A sober, religious young man 
enabled to follow him, as he followed Christ. | became attached to him, and he states that their | 
Thomas Shillitoe was bosn in Holborn, Lon-| intimacy was a mutual benefit. 
don, in the year 1754. His parents were! Feeling that in the situation in which he was 
members of the national church, and zealously | placed, there was a danger of his being drawn | 
engaged to bring up their children in the due | aside from the path of virtue, and but litte pros-| 


three were detained in prison for twenty 
weeks. N. E. 


A Brief Sketch of the Life and Religious 
Labours of Thomas Shillitoe. 


The following sketch of the life and religious 
labours of that eminently devoted servant of the 
Most High, ‘Thomas Shillitoe, is compiled from 
a journal prepared by himself. 

He was of a delicate frame, and naturally re- 
markable for his nervous timidity. ‘This was 
so much the ease, that he has been known to 
faint upon being suddenly spoken to, and upon 
witnessing objects whieh awakened sorrowful 
associations in his mind. ‘This peculiarity of 
his constitution should be borne in mind by 
those who read the account of the many perils 
by sea and land which he encountered in the 
prosecution of his religious visits. ‘The merci- 
ful preservations he experienced, and the un- 





observance of its religious rites and ceremonies. | pect of acquiring a competent knowledge of his 
About the twelfth year of his age, his father took | business, he induced his parents to have his in- 
charge of the Three Tuns public house, at Is-| dentures cancelled. When this was effected, 
lington, in the surburbs of London. Being na-| he returned to London, where he obtained a 
turally of a volatile disposition, and early ad-| situation in the same line of business. Although 
dicted to vanity, this change exposed ‘Thomas | from the character of the neighbourhood in 
to great temptations. Before this, he had been! which he was now located, he was still much 
kept closely at home, and was seldom suffered | exposed, yet the change was abundantly for the 
to go into the company of other children, except} better. It was his custom to attend chapel with 
at school. He was now, however, exposed to| his master on First-day mornings, but in the 
all kinds of company, in waiting on those who | afiernoon he resorted to such places as were 
came to the house. He was also allowed to| noted for popular preachers. After a time, he 
ramble over the village unprotected, both by | became acquainted witha distant relative, with 
day and late in the evening, as it wag his em-| whom he attended the meetings of the Socicty 
ployment to carry out beer to the customers| of Friends. His motive for changing was not 
and gather in the pots again. ‘he first day of|/a pure one,—his chief inducement being to 
the week being their most busy day, he was| meet his young relative in order to dine with 
scarcely ever able to get to a place of religious| him. ‘This intimacy caused him to neglect the 
worship. ‘ This,” he says, “by long-con-| attendance of a place of worship the remain- 
tinued neglect, became a matter of the greatest| ing part of the day. Hesays: “‘ Mynewcom- 
indifference to me, whichhad not been the case | panion also took me to the most fashionable tea 
before my parents changed their abode. Ican| gardens, and other places of public resort, 
now recur to the satifaction I at times experi-| where we spent the afternoon, and, at times, 
enced in going with my parents to whatis called} the evening. ‘This led the way to my giving 
church ; but my exposed situation in my fa-| greater latitude than ever to my natural inclina- 
ther’s house, open to almost to every vice, and| tion. Still I continued to attend Friends’ meet- 
the artifices of such evilly disposed persons as|ings on First-day morning more than twelve 
I had at times todo with, had nearly effected my | months, bnt spent the remainder of the day in 
ruin.” His father was unacquainted with the pleasure. The retrospect did not produce those 
business ; and, being of an easy disposition, he | comfortable feelings which I had once known, 
soon wasted his little property. He then left} when this day of the week was differently oc- 
the public house, and retired with his family to| cupied; and I was again, in unmerited mercy, 


met with, and my attention arrested to consider 
the misery into which the road I had now cho- 
sen to travel would eventually lead me, if I 
continued to pursue it.”” The more faithfully 
he gave up to the impressions of duty, he now 
felt, to attend meetings both in the morning and 
afternoon, the more his desires increased after 
an acquaintance with the Almighty, and the 
knowledge of his ways. ‘Earnest were my 
prayers,” he says, “that in this day of his 
powerful visitation, in mercy renewed to my 
soul, he would not leave me, nor suffer me to 
become a prey to my soul’s adversary ;—that 
his hand would not spare, nor his eye pity, 
until an entire willingness was brought about in 
me, to cast myself down at his holy footstool. 
As resignation was thus wrought in me, to yield 
to the purifying operation of the Holy Ghost 
and fire,—that the fan of God’s wordand pow- 
er should effect the necessary separation be- 
tween the precious and the vile, corresponding 
fruits were brought forth in me, and manifested 
by my outward conduct.’ His father showed 
great displeasure at his attending the meetings 
of Friends, and took opportunities to dissuade 
him therefrom—representing the society in as 
unfavourable and ridiculous a point of view as 
he knew how. ‘These arguments made no im- 
pression on the mind of Thomas ; he however 
yielded to his father’s request to accompany him 
the next First-day to the chapel of Gray’s Inn, 
to hear their chaplain. He says: ‘* My conflict 
was such, during the whole time I was there, 
that I was ready to conclude my countenance 
indicated the state of my mind, and that all eyes 
were upon me.”’ ‘This was the last time he 
attended. He now believed it would be right 
for him to use the plain language, and to refuse 
to conform to the vain compliments of the 
world. During the exercise of mind which he 
passed through on this account, he says, ‘I 
sank under discouragement, and. to avoid the 
cross I should have to take up if I continued 
where I was, left my situation with a view of 
procuring one in a Friend’s family.” No 
suitable place offering, he went to his father’s 
residence, intending to stay there until he could 
find employment. His parents both continued 
much opposed to him, because he persisted in 
attending the meetings of Friends ; and at iast 
his father told him, that he must quit his house 
by that day week, and go among those with 
whom he had joined in religious profession. 
During this season of close trial, he was not 
deserted by Him, who cares for the very spar- 
rows. A situation was procured for him by 
the day his father had designated, in a banking- 
house of a Friend, in Lombard street. Here 
he entertained a hope of being more secure, and 
out of the way of much temptation. ‘“ But, 
alas!’ he says, “I soon found my mistake, 
and that no situation wassafe without the daily, 
unremitting watch was maintained ; for it was 
evident that very few of my new companions 
were acquainted with that inward work I so 
much longed after an increase of ; many of them 
being as much given up to the world, and its 
delusive pleasures, as other professors of the 
Christian name. For want of keeping steadily 
on the watch, I had nearly made shipwreck of 
faith. But, oh the mercy of that God who 
sought me, snatched me again as a brand out of 
the burning, and opened mine ear to his coun- 
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sel, pointing out to me the need of increasing 
circumspection.”’ 

About this time, his mind became exercised 
with a belief that if he continued faithful to Di- 
vine requiring, a gift in the ministry would be 


committed to his charge. He says: “* Earnest} worked hard and fared hard. My friends mani- 
were my secret cries, in meetings and out of|fested a fear my health would suffer; but I 


meetings, for Divine preservation in this awful 
work ; to be kept from running before I was 
sent, and of over-staying the right time when 
the command was clearly and distinctly heard, 
‘Go forth.’”’ About the 24th year of his age, 
he first appeared in the ministry. In relation 
to this act of dedication, he says: “O! the 
peace I was favoured to feel, and which con- 
tinued for some time; but I found by experi- 
ence, to my great sorrow, that Satan can trans- 
form himself into an angel of light; and when 
he cannot effect his evil purpose, by causing us 
to lag behind, he will then try us, by endea- 
vouring to hurry us on before our good Guide.” 

Having to purchase lottery tickets for country 
correspondents, and attend to other matters 


which he felt a scruple against, he was brought |t0 collect them be from time to time made. 


under exercise, lest he should be involved in 


fresh difficulties in relation to procuring a living|common with the other conductors of peri- 


in a respectable manner. ‘ But as I became 
willing,” he says, “‘ to seek and become subject 
to Divine direction, in a matter of such moment 
as the changing of my present situation, pa- 
tiently waiting on this Divine counsellor, I 
clearly saw I must settle down to that manner 
of getting my livelihood which Truth pointed 
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Tract 68 of ‘Tract Association of Friends of 
this City, lately issued, is a brief sketch of the 
life of ‘Thomas Shillitoe. It consists chiefly 
of a judicious selection from the instructive in- 
cidents in the history of that remarkable man, 
and devoted Christian, as exhibited in the larger 
work published in the “ Friends’ Library ;” 
and believing that it will usefully occupy a 
place in * The Friend,” we have commenced 
its re-publication to-day. 


| me, for the first twelve months, more than 
| bread, cheese and water, and sometimes bread 
jonly: to keep clear of debt, which I carefully 
avoided.” + Sitting constantly on the seat at 


work was hard for me, so that 1 might say, I 


'soon became reconciled to the change in my 
diet, as did also my constitution.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH, 27, 1841. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the care of the 
Boarding School at West-town, will meet 
there, on Sixth day, the 9th of next month, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The semi-annual examination will com- 
mence on the preceding Third day morning— 
and the Committee on Instruction meet on Fifth 
day evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

3 mo. 27th, 1841. 














In another part of this sheet will be found a 
circular addressed to subscribers ; it is, perhaps, 
unavoidable that in the conduct of a weekly 
paper at the low rate of two dollars per annum, 
a large amount of debts should, in the course 
of years, accumulate, unless vigorous efforts 


Book-keeper Wanted 
In a Dry Goods Commission House.—A 
member of our Society will be preferred. Ad- 
dress with name and reference A. B.C. Box 
844, Philadelphia Post Office. 


The proprietors of the Fiiend feel this in 


odical papers, and the embarrassments of the 
currency during the past year have not a little 


increased the difficulties of making collections. 
A reasonable care on the part of our subscri- 
bers would remove all cause of complaint on 
this subject, and we therefore earnestly request, 





out to me. One first day, when it was my 
turn to keep house, my mind became deeply 
exercised with the subject of a change, accom- 
panied with earnest prayer that the Lord would 
be pleased to direct me. In mercy he heard 
my cries, and answered my supplications ; 
pointing out to me the business I was to pursue, 
as intelligibly to the ear of my soul, as ever 


words were expressed to my outward ear—/| while others may have paid over a part or the 
That I must be willing to learn the trade of a| whole of the amount due on our books to some 
This unexpected intimation at|agent. In the former cases it is not our inten- 
first involved me in great distress of mind; first) tion to hasten the payment earlier in the year 


shoemaker. 


from my time of life (being about 22) to learn 
the trade, and then the little probability of being 
soon able to-earn as much as would afford me 
necessaries: As my salary was small, and I 
was obliged to make a respectable appearance, 
I had not been able to save much money. Af- 
ter giving the subject due consideration, and 
calling to mind my frequent supplications to be 
rightly directed in this matter, at a suitable time 
I acquainted my employers with my appre- 
hended duty in quitting their service.” ‘* My 
employers finding that I was firm in my inten- 
tion, liberated me ; and I entered into an agree- 
ment with a man in the borough, to instruct 
me in the working part of ‘shoemaking, with 
measuring and cutting out; for which I was to 
give him more than half of ty small earnings. 
Yet I trusted that if I kept close to my good 
Guide in my future steppings, he would so di- 
rect me, that time would evince to my friends 
that I had not been deceived in the step I had 
taken. The billows, at times, would rise very 
high, one after another; yet, tomy humbling 
admiration, I had to acknowledge, to the praise 
of that Power which I believed had led me into 
this tribulated path, that they all passed over 
me. My little surplus of money wasted fast, 
and my earnings were very small, not allowing 


from such as are delinquents, an early atten- 
| tion to the settlement of their accounts. 











3 mo. 27. 
oe 
Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Plainfield, N. J. on 
Fourth day, the 3d instant, Isaac Crarrt, son of Samuel 
Craft, to Race S. daughter of Nathan Vail. 








Diep, of pulmonary disease, on the 22d of last month, 
Beucan R. daughter of Joseph B. Lippincott, in the 
22d year of her age, a member of Westfield Meeting, 
N. J. Possessing an amiable disposition, the endearing 
qualities of her mind were rendered more conspicuous 
by divine grace, enabling her to bear her afflictions 
with fortitude and patience : and although she was fre- 
quently impressed with a sense of her own unworthi- 
ness to appear with acceptance before a Being of 
perfect purity, yet at seasons she experienced the ever- 
lasting arms to be underneath to sustain and support : 
the sweet and heavenly calm also witnessed by those 
around her dying bed, furnish the consolation to 
believe that she is gathered by the good Shepherd into 
his fold of eternal rest and peace. 

, in South Scituate, R. I. 8th of 12th mo. 1840, 
Jutier Setwyn, daughter of Daniel and Mary Fisk, 
aged 20. She was for a considerable time buoyant in 
hope that her health might be restored; but was obliged 
to relinquish it, after medicai skill had been exhausted. 
Until her physicians announced to her that no more 
could be done for her relief, which was about three 
months previous to her death, she had not expressed 
much as to her prospect of a future state. It was, 
however observable by the family that her mind was 
deeply exercised in contemplating the change that 
awaited her. She became more and more serious, 
until divine and heavenly light shone upon her seeking 
soul—opening in a wonderful manner, the blessings of a 
Saviour’s love. She several times remarked, with deep 
regret, that she had not been more thoughtful in striving 
to secure an inheritance in the mansions of rest and 
peace while in health ; for, said she, “ it is all that is 


BILLS, 
Among those to whom we have sent bills, 
there are no doubt many who pay punctually 
every year, and do not need to be reminded ; 


than suits the convenience of such subscribers ; 
and those who think they have paid any part 
of our present demand to an agent, will please 
make early application to the person who re- 
ceived the pay, to ascertain whether the money 
so paid has been forwarded, and the receipt 
acknowledged by us. They will then, by a 
comparison of dates, perceive whether our bill 
includes such payment or not. Those who 
owe six, eight, ten dollars or more, will per- 
haps not object toa dun. The kind attention 
of agents is requested to collect what they can, 
and forward, as soon as practicable, in the best 
notes they can procure, always accompanied 
by a statement, showing how the money is to 


be credited ; availing themselves of the willing- vm = ; 
ness of postmasters to frank their remittances; a - Soro San tne eicahot ume oF x 
which they may legally do by adopting and young, in following the vain amusements and fashions 
signing the letter, if the contents relate only to | of the world, she could testify, would bring sorrow and 
the periodical received at their office. Sub- ns oying ee time —— 
scribers ey many cases, readily send the happy spirit. A a or two before i Gates she 
money directly to us through the kind agency | said, “ O the sweet peace I feel in Jesus.” And just 
of postmasters, and have the satisfaction of| before her close, she raised her hands, and said, “ I am 
getting our receipt by return of mail. Address | going to heaven,” and without a struggle breathed her 
plainly, ast. 
Greorce W. Taytor. 
No. 50 North 4th street. 
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